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GUARDING THE NATION'S HEALTH 


By 


JOSEPHINE ROCHE 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


The March tssue of the Labor Informa- 
tion Bulletin contained an article, entitled 
"Death rate among occupational groups in the 
Untted States", which was a summary of a re- 
port recently published by the United States 
Public Realth Service. Another survey of 
the Publtc Health Service, on "Health risks 
in industry", was summarized in the May Bul- 


letin. In the present issue, Miss Josephine 
Roche, Assistant Secretary of the J. S. 
Treasury, itn charge of the Public Health 


Service, presents a brief outline of the 
history and accomplishments of this Federal 
agency devoted to better heulth and better 
living condittons for the 126,000,000 inhab- 
itants of the United States. -- [The Editor} 


What we now know as the United States 
Public Health Service was created July 16, 
1798, as the Marine Hospital Service. It 
provided medical and hospital care for sick 
and disabled seamen. 
ships were taxed 20 
service. 


All seamen on American 
cents a month for this 
gathered by collectors 
accounts for the fact 
the hospital service became a part of 
Treasury's function and still is. The 
Public Health Service now operates 26 marine 
hospitals scattered throughout the United 
States. 


The tax was 
of the customs, which 
that 


the 


Medical treatment of sailors from all 
over the world and a study of their diseases 
disclosed to the medical staffs that disease, 
like men and goods, is transported from 
to country. To combat the importa- 
tion of communicable diseases the quarantine 
service was gradually evolved, with particu- 
lar emphasis on the study of prevention 
along with the cure of the disease. 


country 


In 1901, Congress authorized the 
building of the Hygienic Laboratory for the 
investigation of infectious and 
contagious diseases. 
extended in 1912 to include 
man and conditions influencing the propaga- 
tion and spreading thereof." In 1930, Con- 
gress further increased the facilities for 
research and provided for the acceptance of 


causes of 
This authorization was 
“all diseases of 


unconditional gifts and bequests for study 
of the fundamental problems of disease. It 
authorized the appropriation of $750,000 


for additional buildings and equipment and 


changed the name of the Hygienic Laboratory 


to the National Institute of Health. This 
institution is» today recognized as one of 
the foremost health research centers of the 


world. 


In an article of this length it is 
impossible to discuss in detail the achieve- 
of the National Institute of Health. 
However, it may be illuminating to enumerate 
a list of topics on which studies have 
made and reports published by this organiza- 
tion: 


ments 


been 


Cancer 
Heart disease 


Child hygiene 
Milk investigations 


Leprosy Psittacosis (Parrot fever) 

Malaria Rocky Mountain spotted fever 

Nutrition Industrial hygiene and sanitation 

Dermatoses Studies of public health methods 
The U. S. Public Health Service is 


cooperating actively with all State health 
authorities. Its research and medical facil- 


ities are placed at the disposal of the 
States in case of emergencies, such as epi- 
jemics or floods. It also serves as a cen- 
tral agency to coordinate the work of the 











Malaria Swamp in North Carolina 


In 
the 


to their mutual benefit. 
all 


several States 
a similar manner it cooperates with 
departments of 
For ex- 


Federal 
the 
ample, it 
the Department 
tice the 
surgeons 

prisoners in 
prisons. The 
Health Service 
a notable work 
hygiene in those 
tutions, adding the 
knowledge of 
penology, giving 
day-to-day assistance tc 
in classify- 


Government. 
furnishes to 
of Jus- 
doctors and 
look after 

Federal 
Public 
doing 
mental 


who 


is 
in 
insti- 
to 
world's 
and . 
the wardens 
ing prisoners for better maintenance of dis- 
cipline and for rehabilitation. 
investigations 
industrial hygiene, 
of such trades 
sand-blasting, 
are endangered 
studies 


have been 


Successful 
made in the field of 
pecially the study 
granite cutting, mining, 
in which the lives of workers 
by dust and gas hazards. 
furnish data needed in determining what the 
hazards means of prevention 
should be attempted. Useful studies 
also been made of the occupations 

to extreme temperatures 
oil refineries, or deep mines), 
of chemical industries (lead paints, storage 
batteries, fertilizers) in which skin dis- 
eases and poisoning from gas are often prev- 
A striking feature of these surveys 


es- 
in as 
and 


These 


she 


are and what 
have 


involving 
(in steel 
and 


exposure 
mills, 


alent. 





E.R.A. Workers Clearing the Swamp 


Health Service is the 


organization 


made by the Public 
confidence which this 
both among employers and among employees. Ir 
this field of industrial hygiene there now 
exists close cooperation between the Public 
Health and the Division of Labor 
Standards of the U. S. Department of Labor. 

The Public Health 
the manufacture and sale of all vaccines and 


enjoys 


Service 


Service supervises 


in interstate commerce. It 


approved establishments and 


serums shipped 
licenses only 


constant check upon their products 


in accordance with 


keeps a 
to see that they are made 


required standards. 
In 1933 there were 1,342,000 deaths 
in this country and approximately 250,000 


were from preventable 


causes. During that year 
120,000 


year of age 


under 1] 
It is 


babies 
died. 
by authorities 
of 
have been 
The Chil- 
Bureau the 


estimated 
that 

deaths 
prevented. 


one-half these 


could 


of 
Department of Labor 


dren's 
U.S. 
is the Federal 
for 

better 


agency 
working better liv- 
ing health 
conditions for children, 


and 





and close cooperation is 


maintained between this 


bureau and the Public Health Service. 
Typhoid fever has now become almost 
entirely a rural disease in the United 


a Tee 


The Completed Job 








.t year 
inder 1 

It is 
rities 

these 
e been 

Chil- 
§ the 
* Labor 
agency 
rr liv- 
health 
Lldren, 
,ion is 


2n this 


almost 
United 





tes. The Public 


Jealth Service is 
endeavoring con- 
stantly to eradi- 
cate this dreaded 
giseasSe DY Encour- 
2¢ the estab- 
i ent of local 
health units in 
rura districts, 
though as yet only 
one out of every 
three counties in 
the United States 
as a rural health 
uni 
In connection 
with the National 
Recovery program 


the Public Health 
Service was grant- 
ed an allotment of 
funds for 


AuUnlUS 


sever- 
al large sanitary 


projects. Drainage 





“om 


Unprotected Granite Cutter Exposed to Silicosis 





of extensive areas of malarial swamp land in 
he Southern States is a major part of this 
program This work was undertaken in order 
to restore the usefulness of the land and to 
develop better methods of drainage. 

Another major health campaign is the 
fight against pel- 


Scientists 
Pube- 


service 


the U.S. 
lic Healt? 
discovered that 
the disease is 
caused by a defi- 


clency of certain 


Vitamins in a diet 
consisting large- 
salt 


and 


pork, 
corn- 
In the ate- 
eradicate 
the 
complicated 


that of 


to 
is disease 


problem is 


ee ciscovering a diet 


which the 
affane _ 
aaa ww _ 


people 
with pel- 
lagra can afford. 


Ventilation System Protects 


| 
ae 


a 


Public-health 
problems are close- 


ly related to fam- 


ily incomes. We 
are just deginning 
to jearn with cer- 


how direct 
connection is 
between average 


earnings and ill- 
ness. Statistical 
Studies of 


sentative 


repre- 
indus- 
trial communities 
with 
unemployment 


widespread 
have 
shown that 
ly 


an ap- 
dispro- 
share 


of 


1 
@ 
~ 
~ 
~ 
=] 

3 4 


Sickness and death 
are borne by those 
near subsistence 
levels. The Com- 


on Economic 

Security reported that the rat of illness 

was approximately 38 percent higher for un- 

employed families than for families with a 

per capita annual income of $425 or over in 
1933. 

The forces of health are marching 

forward for all 

those who enjoy 





worker from Fur Vapors 


comfort; 
ill- 


economic 
the forces of 


ar 
Gi 


where it is found, 
but to prepare the 
ground for social 


planning and 


prevent unnecessa- 


ry sacrifice of 
the lives and 
health of American 
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ANNUAL EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES 


Railroad workers earned on the aver- 
$1,240 in 1933 
1929 and $1,505 in 
advanced 8 
and then declined 24 


compared 
1924. 
percent 


age approximately 
with 
Their 
between 


$1,625 in 
annual earnings 
1924 and 1929 


employees on 14 railro 
the Office of the Fede 
Transportation. The figu 


earnings and take into 


large amount of part-tim 


po 
ads recently made by pe 
ral Coordinator of S 
res represent actual} 4” 
consideration the 
e work and unemploy- 








ANNUAL EARNINGS 1924 
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DISTRIBUTION OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES BY ANNUAL EARNINGS 


1929 
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1933 


tnt 


/43000 or 14,5 For Cent 
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Vwi 


| Bs A 
| 43000 and Over *l 56 a 
j 
65800 or 37 Per Cent 97,800 or $8 Per Cert | 26600 or Z7 fer Cent 
EACH COMPLETE FIGURE REPRESENTS 60,000 EMPLOYEES 
—_ ——— 
percent during the 4 years between 1929 and ment which have prevailed in the 


result was that in 1933 rail- 
on the average about 18 


The 


1933. 
road workers 


net 
earned 


percent less than in 1924. 
These estimates afie based on the 
study of annual earnings of 300,000 railroad 


industry since 1929. 

One out of ev 
employed in 19 
During that year 


workers 
$600. 


wage earners 


in this lowest group 


railroat empl. 
ery seven railroa 140, 
33 earned less tha? 1,00¢ 

the proportion oo) as 
was ovel] 77 





made by 
itor of 

actual 
on the 
emp] oy- 


—EE 
a 


for Cent 


Por Cent 


ean RN 





} 
? fer Cent) 


Ler Lent 


or Cert 


for Cent 


————— 


railroa 


railroa 
less tha’ 
rtion 


0 
was ove 


1929 
as in 
earning 
increased from 10 
1924 to 14 


as in 


large 
as large 


twice as 
times 


*+hree 


nortion 
pores 


of employees 
per year 
total number in 


and then 


1924. 


percent 
declined to 8 percent in 1933. 


o5- 
more than Other important 
The pro- 
$2,400 or more 
percent of the 
in 1929 


and 
ings of railroad 
shorter hours of work, 
percent wage cut 

February 10, 1932. 





factors 
tributed to the decline 
employees 
demotions, 


which went into effect 


which 


con- 


in the annual earn- 


in 
and 


1933 


were 
the 10 
on 





ANNUAL EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES, BY MAJOR OCCUPATIONS 


















































| eemiarene ANNUM, CAREINSS DECREASE FROM DECREASE FROM 

1933 1929 1924 1929 TO 1933 1924 TO 1933 

| 

Percent Percent 

| Executives and assistants . . .| $7,033 $7,983 $7,487 11.9 6.1 

f Pee. cc kc ce ccc nt BOS 2,85 2,576 21.4 12.8 
Coniectere «ccc sce ccns of 3088 2,597 2,450 20.4 15.7 
Station agente ..2<s ees} 1,886 2,062 | 1,948 10.0 4.7 
a ee ee ee ee ee 1,429 1,991 1,826 28.2 21.7 
Po «nae en ee ee om 1,434 1,659 1,547 13.6 7.3 
cl a a em ae eee, ae ey 2,082 | 1,875 84.0 26.7 
DE cces svete eaeec alk Le 1,790 | 1,556 35.0 25.3 
Skilled trades helpers * ... 922 1,418 | 1,208 34.7 23.4 

| Section men........ 627 sso | = ave 25.3 28.1 

| * Maintenance of equipment and stores 
Out of every 1,000 workers employed EARNINGS BY OCCUPATIONS 

on railroads, those with annual earnings of: 
Outside of executives and 


sistants, chief 


train dispatchers 


their as- 
constitute 


IN 1924 in 1929 IN 19323 

the highest-paid occupational group of rail- 
Less than $6€00 numbered 43 60 145 road employees. In 1933 they earned on the 
" $1,200 " 341 302 480 average $3,160. Executives and their assist- 
" $1,800 ” 716 628 782 ants averaged $7,030. Laborers on coal and 
" $2,400 . 903 8€0 322 ore docks and in elevators constitute the 
" $2,000 : 9€3 842 7E lowest-paid group of railroad employees. In 

1933 they averaged approximately $540. 
Unemployment and part-time work were The lower-paid occupational groups 
the principal factors in the general decline suffered greater proportionate losses in 
in annual earnings of railroad employees their annual earnings between 1929 and 1933 
vetween 1929 and 1933. During this period than the higher-paid groups. Section men, 
employment fell off more than 600,000-- for example, had their earnings reduced from 
250,000 in 1930, 220,000 in 1931, and an average of $839 in 1929 to $627 in 1933. 
140,000 in 1932. Slightly fewer than This is a decline of more than 25 percent. 
siciaainiied ,000 workers were employed in 1933 Executives and their assistants, on the 
8s compared with 1,600,000 in 1929 and other hand, suffered a reduction of only 12 
770,000 in 1924. percent, from $7,980 in 1929 to $7,030 in 






























































1933. Within the train-service group of em- service. Employees with 30 to 35 years in 
ployees, brakemen and firemen had their an- the train and engine group earned on the 
nual earnings reduced 34 and 28 percent, average about twice as much as employees in 
respectively, while the higher-paid engi- identical occupations with 10 to 15 years of 
neers and conductors suffered losses of 22 service. Wage earners in this entire group 
and 20 percent, respectively. The annual (engineers, conductors, firemen, brakemen, 
earnings of firemen dropped from $2,080 in etc.) with 4 years or less of service earned 
1929 to $1,375 in 1933, and those of brake- on the average $760 in 1933. Those with 10 
men from $2,000 in 1929 to $1,430 in 1933. to 14 years of service averaged $1,240; 
During the same period the wage incomes of those with 20 to 24 years, $1,735; and those 

engineers were reduced from $2,860 to $2,245 with 30 years of service, $2,230. 
and those of conductors from $2,595 to The large increase in annual earnings 
$2,065. for workers with long service records was 
For every $100 of annual earnings re- largely due to the seniority policy followed 
ceived on the average by employees in each by the railroads of promoting workers with 

ANNUAL EARNINGS OF TRAIN AND ENGINE SERVICE EMPLOYEES, BY LENGTH OF SERVICE 
DECREASE FROM DECREASE FROM 
LENGTH OF SERVICE 1933 1929 1925 1929 TO 1933 1925 TO 1933 
Percent Percent 

4 years or less. .....-]$ #758 $1,722 $1,658 55.7 54.3 

2 eee 976 1,947 1,913 49.9 49.0 

me 06 36 PONTE we cece es 1,240 2,080 2,142 40.4 42.1 

Be WO WD FORTS 2 2 ec te 1,443 2,822 2,375 37.9 39.2 

BO to SA youre. 2 0 ce et 1,737 2,524 2,527 31.2 31.3 

i ee ae a 1,996 2,670 2,620 25.2 23.8 

80 years and over ..... 2,231 2,693 2,559 27.8 12.8 
of the specified occupations in 1924, their longer service records into higher-paid oc- 


corresponding earnings 


IN 1929 IN 1933 
Skilled helpers in repair shops $117.50 $76.60 
CarMGR cccccccece oeebsnessenoes 115.00 74.70 
FRPGMOR scccccocossecessedesces 111.00 73.30 
Engineers ......ee- cecccecce coos 110.90 87.20 
BPGROGOR cocccdcesctscccvccesees 109. 00 78.30 
Executives and their assistants 106.60 93.90 
DOCLION BOR. ccccaccecscccocoves 96.20 71.90 


EARNINGS AND LENGTH OF SERVICE 


Except in the case of laborers, rail- 
road employees with long service records 
received on the average higher annual earn- 
ings than those with shorter periods of 


in 1929 and 1933 were: 


of 
were practically no higher-paid occupations, 


cupations. Because this policy there 


such as engineers and conductors, repre- 
sented among those with 4 years’ or less 

° P | 
service, while the group with 30 years" or 


more service was made up almost exclusively 


of workers from these higher-paid occupa: 
tions. 

Railroad laborers, however, cannot 
look forward with the same confidence to 


increased earnings after they have accumu- 
lated many years 
For this 


reach a 


of experience and service. 
group of workers earnings tend tc 
after 10to15 years of 
remain practically stationary 
for the next 10 years, 


after. of 


max imum 


service, to 


and to decline there- 


Earnings manual workers, ware- 


a 
o 
7 


og 


Prov 


trat 


pres 


ears in 
on the 
yees in 
ears of 
e group 
akemen, 
earned 
with 10 
$1, 240; 
d those 


I} 








Daid oc- 
y there 
pations, 

repre- 


or less| 


>ars'’ or 


lusively 


occupa- 


cannot 
dence to 
accumu- 
service. 
tend tc 
ears of 
ationary 
e there- 
5, ware- 


dockmen, watchmen, and attendants 
averaged approximately $1,050 for 
10 to 14 years of service com- 
$1,005 for those with 30 years’ 


housemen, 
in 1933 
those with 
pared with 
or more. 
service records 
reductions in 


Workers with short 

also suffered the largest 
their annual earnings since 1929. Between 
and 1933 the annual earnings of the 
engine employees de- 


train and group of 


6 percent for those employed 4 years or less 
40 from 10 to 14 years 
31 from 20 to 24 years 


30 years or more 


and 
more years of serv- 


Employees in the train 
service group with 30 or 
in 1929 about 38 percent great- 
to 9 years of 
service. In 1933 the employees in 


roup with 30 or more years of service aver- 


engine 


ice averaged 
er earnings than those with 5 
the same 


og 





KO 


aged 129 percent higher earnings than those 
with 5 to 9 years of service. 


Despite increased experience in serv- 
ice, identical groups of railroad employees 
averaged lower annual earnings in 1933 than 
in 1929 and 1925, due largely to income 
losses because of unemployment and the wage 
Thus, the same group of train and en- 
gine service employees who had 5 to 9 years 
of service in 1925 averaged $1,915 in 1925, 
$2,080 in 1929, and $1,445 in1933. These 
workers had accumulated 9 additicnal 
of experience in 1933, but their 
earnings for that year were 25 percent 
than in 1925 and more than 30 percent less 
than in 1929. An identical group 
tenance employees with 5 
ice in 1925 averaged $1,400 in 
in 1929, and $1,145 in 1933. 
of additional experience in 
1933 were 20 

and 30 


cut. 


years 
average 
less 


of main- 
to 9 years of serv- 
1925, $1,630 
With 9 years 
service the 
earnings of 
cent smaller 


this group in 
than in 1925 
in 1929. 


per- 
percent 
smaller than 





EFFECTS OF THE DEPRESSION ON LIVING STANDARDS 
IN CERTAIN WORKERS’ FAMILIES 


Meager diets, 
inadequate supply 


crowded living quarters, 
of milk and clothing for 
serious lack of medical care 


children, and 


were revealed in a study of living condi- 
of 259 with 603 children 
16 in S American cities.* The chief 
breadwinners were, for the most part, labor- 
rs, clerical workers, factory operatives, 


omestic helpers, miners, and truck and taxi 


families 


tions 


under 


=x @ 


* 


The cities covered were Racine, Wis., Terre 


Haute, 


Ind., 


90 
on 


drivers. Pridr to 1930, nearly 
of these families had never been 
the fall of 1934, 


percent 
relief, 
but in 34 percent were on 


relief. 


FAMILY INCOMES REDUCED 


The total 
of 9 


income, 
out of 


including that from 


relief, every 10 families 


n rn 


Atlanta, Ga., Memphis, Tenn., and Washington, 


This study of the living conditions of families on relief or on the borderline of destitution was made to direct 


public attention to the social consequences of the depression and to 


prove the lot of its victims. 
results summarized in 


The survey was made by the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. 
an article by Katharine F. Lenroot, 


that have been made by the Department of Labor regarding 


and child welfare. A report on “Earnings and 


standard 


Chief of the Bureau. 
the effects 


sndicate the immediate steps needed to im- 
Department of Labor and 
This is one of several studies 
of the depression on standards of living 


living of 1,000 railroad employees during the de- 


pression” was summarized in the September 1934 issue of the Labor Information Bulletin. 








than $800 for the half year 
the Six out 
families made less than $400 and 
$200 
families 
of 


one- 


studied was less 


immediately preceding survey. 
of every 10 
made less than in 
Of the 62 Negro 
survey, 55 had incomes 
for the 6 months, 


$200, 


three out of every 10 

these 6 months. 

in the 
$400 


less 


included 


less than and 
half 


$33 


made than or approximately 


per month. 


and four families 


their 


hundred 
reduction 


Two re- 


ported in income 
the 


suffered a reduction 


during 
Of these families one-half 

of 
10 had 


percent or more. Only 3l 


depression. 


nt 


an 
LY ney 


UV perce or more 


and 7 out of every their 


9S 


income 


reo 


duced fami- 


by 
lies reduction 
Death 
259 
relief) in 69 


reported no 
of 
families, 


income. 
3 of the 
for work 
250 


in their 
a 


the chief breadwinner in 


unemployment (except 


families, and wage cuts in 


, 


, 
families were responsible for the reductions. 


10 


cash 


Only of the 252 families reporting 
resources other 


the 


had 
earnings 
fifths of 
bank 

others 


any than current 


at time of the survey. Three- 
(148) 


meager 


had never had a 
of the 
the de- 


the families 
The 
exhausted 


account. 


had 


savings 
been during 


Insurance 


’ 
ee Bat 
policies 


Nearly every family that h 


a reduction in 


income 


quan- 





lowered, 

Even 
fruit, 
every § 

lack- 
In th 
of 


ese 


bread 


4 
U 
— 
o 
o 
- 
2 
Q 


iefly 


cabbage once or 


twice a week, 


na a supplies of vege- 
were reported by 79 


tables and fruit percent 


, 


of the families on relief and by 52 percent 


not relief. 


on 


100 children 
under 16 years of age the families stud- 
ied received no milk either at 
Of the 165 children under 6 years 
of age, 31 percent had no milk and 16 
cent had only 1 glass less per 
Children of this age normally require from a 
pint and a half to a quart a day. 


Forty-three out of every 
in 
home 


at or 


school. 
per- 


or day. 


Home life was disrupted among a large 
s 


proportion of the families through the 
necessity of moving 
of every three 


or more times. sir 


of their homes or the 


cheaper Two out 
families had moved 
1930, to 
five families had been 
34 their furniture, 
of which was being the install- 


One-fifth of the families shared 


quarters. 
one ce 
Twenty- 

their 


most 


reduce rent costs. 


largely 
evicted from 


homes and haa lost 


paid for on 


ment plan. 
homeless relatives or 


their quarters with 


friends during at least a part of the period 


1930-34. 


and sleeping 
the homes 


children 


Crowded living condi- 

d large number of 
of the 603 
included in the study 


with 


tions existe in a 
One-fourth 
of 


the same bed 


visited. 


under 16 years age 


slept in two or more per- 


sons. Nineteen shared their beds with three 
- 


or more persons. Five children slept on the 


floor without mattresses. 


Lack of fuel was a serious problem ir 


many homes. Sixty-six families said they 


had not been able to keep warm the previous 


winter. Other families had moved their beds 
into the dining room or sitting room and 
closed off part of the house in order to 


keep warm. 
of 


63 


Inadequate clothing were 
e 


revealed in th percent of 


the families visited. 


‘ 
i clothing. They 


at 
Ol 


or no change 


underclothing, or one suit 


per person, badly or no shoes at 


all for the n, and often no suitable 


Some of the older children 
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percent had dropped out of school because of inade- Bureau as the first step to combat these 
quate clothing. For the same reason some evils of the depression. 
witness parents had been compelled to give up church Other recommendations include: 
vey attendance. | 
s stud- r , Increased facilities for social serv- 
Illness during the 6 months prior to ; a er ; 
or at ice to families and specialized services to 
the survey was reported by two out of every : oN aid od mgs 
6 years children living under conditions conducive 


three families visited. Fifty families re- 
6 per- sorted illness of the father, 680 of the ‘ 
r day. Increased provision for preventive 


mother, and 114 of one or more children. In : : 
from a ‘ health services, as well as for medical and 
. l 


to neglect and delinquency. 


families the sick received no treatment 


: ; surgical care of the sick who lack means to 
other than home remedies. At the time of 

; pay for physicians and hospitals. 
a larce the survey 43 percent of the families were : . 
E ; Extension of educational opportuni- 
he loss in need of medical treatment but were not a . 
. , he h 14 ties for young people. 
j to receivin it argel) ecause they cou not 
ving to ‘ g : ted Development of programs for recrea- 
y three | afford to pay for it. 


tional activities. 


|} «since Provision of opportunities for unem- 

Twenty- REMEDIES SUGGESTED ployed young people, combined with educa- 

) their am ; tional and recreational guidance. 

‘e, most Adequate relief, preferably on the 

install- | oasis of employment for all the able-bodied Above all, the article concludes, the 

. shared for whom suitable private employment cannot experience of the depression emphasizes th 

‘ves or be provided, and raising of standards of urgent necessity for greater assurance of 

. period direct relief for the many families who must security in jobs and earnings and more ade- 
continue to be cared for. in this way, are quate community services for child welfare 
suggested by the Chief of the Children's and public health. 
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How A DOLLAR IS SPENT ON PWA. BUILDING CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 

oblem in 
tee 
” cand Of every dollar spent on P. W. A. erably anong the different types of projects 
shaped ilding construction projects, labor enm- according to a study of 54 small and medium- 
>ir beds . 

ployed at the site of construc- sized P.W.A. building projects, 
oom and; | e m ayer We ee mages See iF iv 
ase teh ™ receives approximately 27 &, ade by the Bureau o Labor 
, cents. Materials account for ~) Statistics of the U. S. De- 

96 cents of each dollar spent. y partment of Labor n the 
ing were The remaining 17 cents goes to construction of a machine shor 
cent of overhead, miscellaneous expen- in California, labor employed 
families! ses and profit to contractors. at the site received only 12 
Bs They} Overhead and miscellaneous ex- “TAteaRY” cents of each dollar spent, ir 
ange Of] penses include office work, A DOLLAR SPENT ON PWA contrast to the 49 cents whic 
one suit} rent, insurance, depreciatton T iON PROJECTS} went to labor in the building 
shoes at) of equipment, and similar items Pam 808 CONETRAETIO ; of a schoolhouse in Kentucky. 
Suitable The proportion of each dollar spent Among the 54 P.W.A. construction jobs 
children! on P, W. A. construction work varies consid- Studied were schools, courthouses, public 








hospitals, almshouses, 
They involved a 


875,000 and 


office buildings, 


armories, dormitories, etc. 
total cost of approximately $1, 
provided nearly 653,000 man-hours of labor 
the site of construction. The 
$500,000 and averaged ap- 


proximately 77 cents per hour. 


employed at 
men received over 


site 


dollar spent in 


house in Tennessee. 
Approximately 21 cents of each dollar 
spent on materials went for the purchase of 


iron and steel products. Structural and re- 
inforcing steel alone accounted for 12 cents, 
the balance going to other iron and stee] 





IRON AND STEEL 
| Structure! steel, herawere, meta! 
G00r°s, 73/18, eFC. 
| LUMBER PRODUCTS 
Furtture apd platiig (rif 
| Promucrs, e7¢. 
CONCRETE MATERIALS 


Coment, sang, gravel, wel/ 
plaster, Orc. 


Brick 
Brick, hollow tile ond other clay 
products 


HEATING AND VENTILATING 
Syoves and ranges, pype and boiler 
COVErING, Orc 
PLUMBING 
Plumbers’ 
supplies 


STONE PRODUCTS 
/erble granite, tiling, crushed 
Sane Orc. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 
Wiring and fretures, dechric 
DAICSHIOTY, OFC. 

ALL OTHERS 


Faint, roofing, sheet metal, 
HIISS, CFE. 
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How A DOLLAR Is SPENT FoR PWA. BUILDING MATERIALS. 
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The amount of P.W.A. building con- 
Struction funds spent for materials also 
varied greatly, ranging from 38 cents of 


each dollar spent in erecting an army guard- 


house in Massachusetts to 84 


cents of each 


products, and hardware. 


Lumber products 


such as nails, wire, 


consumed 20 cents of each 
dollar spent on materials, 
which 


cents. 


concrete is made accounted 


building a municipal fire- 


and products fror|° 
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Is THERE AN AMERICAN LABOR POLICY | 


[From the 4934 annual 
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political consciousness 
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life, 
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es and their growing sense 


The present labor policy of the Amer- 


Government is developing the following 


inciples: 


1. That the Government ought to do 


rything in its power to establish minimum 
ndards for labor below which competition 
uld not be permitted to force standards 
health, wages, or hours. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND Pay ROoLts IN JUNE 1935 


Approximately 90,000 fewer workers ment in wholesale and retail trade estab- 
were employed in manufacturing and nonmanu- lishments and in hotels accounted for this 
facturing industries in June than in May decline. Aggregate weekly pay rolls showed 
1935. seasonal decreases in factory employ- but little change, being only $400,000 less 
ment combined with small losses of employ- than in May. 

MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 

Employment in manufacturing indus- Employment on durable-goods in June 

tries declined 1.7 percent, from 6,795,000 1935 was 45,700 less than in June 1934. /Forf 


< 


in May to 6,677,000 in June. Weekly pa the year the increases in employment of 


rolls were reduced 2.9 percent, from 29,900 in machinery manufacturing and 10,700 
$139,300,000 in May to $135,200,000 in June. in the nonferrous metals were more than off- 
Of the 90 separate manufacturing industries set by declines of 40,400 in iron and steel, 
surveyed each month by the Bureau of Labor 28,900 in railroad repair shops, 10,100 inf 
Statistics, 35 reported gains in employment lumber, 5,200 in stone, clay, and glass, and 
between May and June. In the remaining 55 1,700 in transportation equipment. 
industries employment declined. 
4 ovis b , . 
; Employment Declined in the Nondurable 
Both the increases and reductions in 3 4 as 
, ie ‘ ‘ Goods Industries. Approximately 3,657,000 
employment and pay rolls were chiefly sea- . : : 
x me ‘ : workers were employed in the nondurable- 
sonal. he largest increase in employment 
ele : # goods industries in June, as against} 
(19.9 percent) occurred in the canning and if ris ‘ A 
: 3,707,000 in the previous month. This is aj 
preserving industry. Among the other indus- P i 
=e ‘ ” decrease of 50,000. Increased employment 
tries with large increases in employment and 


for the month was reported in foodstuffs 


Oo 
pay rolls were those allied to building con- : ¥. 
e . (19,600), tobacco product (1,800), and in 


struction (brick, plumbing supplies, cement, 
: the unclassified group (3,200). hes in- 
and mill work), ice cream and beverages, . 3,20 T © 
‘ ‘ , creases were more than offset by reductions] 
woolen and worsted goods, and machine tools. ; 
) in employm in tiles (52,200) eather 
easonal losses in employment were reported ae IPSOFHSRS SH LERLL ICS 92,200), 
‘7 ; products (13,300) paper and printing 
in the fertilizer industry, car building, j . t 
(4.800) chemical 5 90) — » ° nthe 
women's clothing and millinery, boots and $.600), chemicals (2,600), and rubber prod 
uct (2,200) 
Cus oy eV 
hoes, otton goods, men’s clothing, nd : 
Between June 1934 and June 1935 en- 


Employment Declined in the Durable- alten t in the nondurable-goods industries 

Goods Industries. Employment in the durable- declined by 76,800. Employment increased 
. Employmen 1 th irable 

9,100 in chemicals and 4,700 in paper anc 


goods industries in June is estimated at 

3,021,000, compared with 3,088,000 in the printing. In the other nondurable-~¢oods 

previous month. This is a decrease of 67,000. groups employment declined by -- 

slight increases in employment were shown in 47.500 in foodstuffs 

railroad repair shops (1,000) and in the 16,500 in leather products 

stone, clay, and glass group (2,100). In 9,800 in textiles 

the remaining durable-goods industries em- 6,300 in tobacco products 

ployment declined by -- 2,500 in unclassified industries 
41,700 in transportation equipment Pay Rolls Declined in the Durable- 
18,400 in lumber Goods Industries. The weekly wage income of 
6,000 in iron and steel workers employed in the durable-goods indus- 
2,600 in machinery manufacturing tries declined from $68,500,000 in May tc 
2,000 in nonferrous metals $65,600,000 in June. This is a drop of 

















i! ESTIMATED EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 


IN MANUFACTURING 


INDUSTRIES 



































| 
i a JUNE 1935, MAY 1935, and JUNE 1934 | 
; showed ii | om " 7 } os | 
00 less ; NUMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYED | AMOUNT OF WEEKLY PAY ROLL ra 
s INDUSTRY JUNE MAY JUNE | JUNE WAY | pelea | 
i 1935* 1935% 1934 1935* 1935% 1934 | 
i}— | 
)) ll industries . -|6,677,400 |6,795,500/6,799,900/ $135,245, 000 /$139,325 ,000 $132,040,000 | 
in Junef Durable-goods groups: 3,020,900 |3,088,500|3,066,600| 65,758,000 68,463,000 64,784,000 | 
34. or | Iron and steel 616,000 622,000 656,400 13,685,000 14,425,000 15,436,000 | 
ment of Machinery. . 739,400 742,000 709,500 15,825,000 16,038,000 149,571,000 | 
d 10,700 Transportation equipment. 537,000 578,700 538,700 14,408,000 16,216,000; 13,513,000 | 
han off- zilroad repair shops. . 259,400 258,400 288,300 6,917,000 | 7,121,000 7,297,000 | 
d steel, | ionferrous metals . 225,200 227,200 214,500 4,603,000 | 4,639,000 | 4,243,000 | 
»100 in Lumber . 449,100 467,500 459,200 6,724,000 6,446,000 6,279,000 
ass, and] Stone, clay, and ¢lass 194,800 192,700 200,000 3,596,000 3,578,000 3,445,000 
Nondurable-foods groups: 3,656,500 |3,707,000| 3,733,300 69,487,000 70,862,000} 67,256,000 
yore xtiles 1,471,300 |1,523,500/1,481,100/ 22,395,000| 23,915,000} 21,033,000 
OTS, Leather . 267,200 280,500 283,700 4,932,000 5,051,000 | 5,093,000 
apn iestl Foods 655,100 635,500 702,600 13,768,000 13,239,000 14,008,000 
ae ee | Tobacco . 80,100 78,300 86,400 1,041,000 975,000 1,057,000 
Paper and printing 507,700 512,500 503,000 12,412,000 12,606,000 11,728,000 
penguen hemicals . 357,200| 359,800} 348,100| 7,876,000) 7,886,000) 7,333,000 
odstuffst! rubber 107,000| 109,200} 195,000} 2,247,000 | 2,306,000} 2,306,000 
eg " nelassified 210,900} 207,700| 213,400 4,816,000 4,884 ,000 4,698,000 
duct ions | * Preliminary = Revised 
leather | __ 
slhysisor, 700,00C Increases in the weekl pay Pay Rolls Declined in the Nondurable- 
lis were reported in the lumber ($278,000) Goods Industries. The total wee pay rolls 
935 ome} 24 the Stone, clay, and glass groups of the nondurable-goods indus es declined 
eek aioe 318,000). In the other durable- goods from approximately $70,860,000 n Ma ° 
seeks industries pay rolls were reduced by $69,490,000 in June. Pay rolls increased & 
“#31,608,000 in transportation equipment, $529,000 in foodstuffs and $66,00C obac- 
os i $740,000 in iron and steel, $213,000 in co manufactures These gains were more tha 
le~g oods machinery manufacturing, $204,000 in rail- offset by losses of $1,520,C00 in textiles 
road repair shops, and $36,000 in nonferrous $194,000 in paper and prin gy, $119.00C 
metals. leather, $59,000 rubber pr $10,00C 
The weekly wage income of workers em- in chemicals, and $68,00C 0 e classi- 
ployed in the durable-goods industries was fied group 
$374,000 larger this June than a year ago. 
ies Reductions of $1,750,000 in iron and steel The total weekly pay ro n the non- 
eee pane #380,0CC in railroad repair shops were durable- goods ndustries was $2,.231,00C 
neome of ofset by pay-roll gains of $1,254,000 in jarger this June t A year ag The week] 
: machinery manufacturing, $895.000 in trans- wage income of t orkers er yed advanced 
; pao ee | ortation equipment, $445,000 in lumber, by $1,362,000 in textiles, $684,000 paper 
a 360,000 in nonferrous metals, and $151,000 and § printing, $ CO n ct cals and 
Irop = %Fiy tone, clay, and glass. $118,000 in the classified gr 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 

















Factory employment in June decreased Weekly pay rolls in June 1935 were aura 
1.7 percent from the previous month. It was 2.9 percent smaller then in the previous hour 
1.7 percent lower than in June 1934. The month. They were 2.5 percent larger than ir June 
Bureau of Labor Statistics preliminary em- June a year ago. The preliminary pay-rol) 
ployment index for June was 79.7, compared index for June was 66.5, as against 68.5 ir we 
EMPLOYMENT & PAY ROLLS zm MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
3 year average 1923-192) -100 
Index BUREAU OF LABOR ‘STATISTICS Index 
Numbers aaengon Numbers 
140 
130 
120 
110 
100 
90 
80 
: ie. — 70 = 
o Fay Rolls }> 60 Bi hour 
: i we 50 June 
40 
30 ° 
20 
10 
1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 
with 81.1 in May 1935 and 81.1 in June 1934. May and 64.9 in June of last year. In other 
This means that for every 1,000 workers who words, for every dollar paid out in weekly 
had jobs during 1923-25, 797 persons were wages during 1923-25 workers received $66.5 
employed in June 1935, compared with 811 in in June and $68.50 in May of this year, as 
both May 1935 and in June 1934. against $64.90 in June a year ago. 
o 
HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES o 
Employment in manufacturing indus- as in the previous month. They averaged el 
tries in June 1935 averaged 35.5 hours per cents in June 1934. The 1935 data are based} 
week -- approximately # hour per week less on reports from 20,433 establishments with 
than in the previous month and 4 hour 3,267,625 employees. The June 1934 averages}, _ 
per week more than in June 1934. Hourly are based on records of 18,147 establish-| . oe 
earnings averaged 57 cents in June, the same ments employing 3,086,900 workers. 
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HOURS OF WORK AND HOURLY EARNINGS 


selected representative 
the average weekly 


hourly earnings in 


In the five 
durable-goods industries 
and the average 

1935 were -- 


hours 


June 


weekly hours: 


37.0 in sawmills 
36.5 in foundries and machine shops 
34.5 in brick manufacturing 
34.5 in automobiles 
32.0 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 
Hourly earnings (in cents): 
75.5 in automobiles 
66.0 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 
60.5 in foundries and machine shops 
45.0 in brick manufacturing 
44.0 in sawmills 
In five selected representative non- 


aur 
aul 


the average weekly 
hour 


able-goods industries 


hours and the average earnings in 


June 1935 were -- 


per 


hours: 


in slaughtering and meat packing 
in paper and pulp 


oun oOo 


in petroleum refining 
in cotton-goods manufacturing 
in tires and 


oO 


inner tubes 


earnings (in cents): 


in tires and inner tubes 


“2 @ 
> 
or 


@ 
uo 


in petroleum refining 
meat packing 


ou 
Ww oO 


w 
@ 
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on 


in slaughtering and 
pulp 
cotton-goods manufacturing 


in paper and 


in 


Employment in blast furnaces averaged 
hours less per week in June 1935 than in 
June a year ago. Slight reductions were also 
reported petroleum and 
Slaughtering and meat packing. 
? selected industries reported 
hours worked, ranging from less than 
in rubber tire manufacturing to over 
in cotton-goods. 


refining in 
The 


increases 


in 
remaining 
in 
average 
hour 
hours per week 





industries, 
reported 


selected 
manufacturing, 


All the 10 
cotton-goods 
higher earnings 
1935 1934. 
ranged from a fraction of 1 


ex- 
cept 
per hour in June 
The 
cent in 
tubes. 


average 


than in June increases 


sawmills 
in tires and inner 


to 7.1 cents 


WEEKLY EARNINGS 


of wage earners em- 


an 


Weekly earnings 


ployed in manufacturing industries June 
1935 averaged $20.40 compared with 
the previous month and $19.50 in June a year 
These averages are based on total pay- 
reports, which include part-time as 
full-time employees. The 1935 fig- 
represent average earnings of 3,580,749 


23,127 establishments. 


$20.80 in 


ago. 
roll 
well as 
ures 
workers employed in 
The 1934 average is based 
3,780,434 workers in 23,542 


The average weekly earnings 


on earnings of 
establishments. 
of 


the five selected represen- 


work- 


ers employed in 


tative durable-goods industries in June 1935 
were -- 
25.80 in automobiles 
21.90 in foundries and machine shops 
21.15 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 
16.25 in sawmills 
15.45 in brick manufacturing 


In the five representative nondurable- 


goods industries the weekly income of 


the workers employed 


wage 


in June 1935 averaged-- 


$26.60 in petroleum refining 
25.85 in tires and isuner tubes 
22.75 in slaughtering and meat packing 
20.35 in paper and pulp 
12.20 in cotton-goods manufacturing 
Workers in blast furnaces averaged 
$2.71 less per week in June this year than a 
year ago. In the other 9 selected indus- 


tries the weekly wage income of the workers 
employed was higher this June -- by $3.30 in 
automobiles, $2.35 in tires and inner tubes, 
$1.95 in paper and pulp, $1.65 in sawmills, 
$1 in cotton-goods manufacturing, $1 in 
foundries and machine shops, 95 cents in 
slaughtering and meat packing, 75 cents in 


brick manufacturing, and 15 


leum refining. 


cents in petro- 
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EMPLOYMENT, PAY ROLLS, WAGES, AND HOURS IN SELECTED NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
INDUSTRY JUNE 1935* MAY 1935* JUNE 1934 INDUSTRY JUNE 1935* MAY 1935" JUNE 1924 


| HOTELS 








RETAIL TRADE 
Employment...... 3,216, 200 2,221,900 3,287,100 Employment...... 236,600 287,500 228, 200 
Weekly pay roll. $57,265,000 $56,884,000 $56, 355,000 | Weekly pay roll. $8,189,000 $8,149,000 $8,109,000 
Weekly hours.... 41.5 41 38.5 Weekly hours.... 47.5 48 4? 
Hourly earnings. $0.52 30.53 $0.51 | Hourly earnings. $0.28 $0.28 $0 . 27 
Weekly earnings. $20. 80 $20.30 $20.05 Weekly earnings. $12.55 $13.60 $18.20 

| 

WHOLESALE TRADE | POWER and LIGHT 
Employment...... 1,217,700 1,324,100 , 020, 900 Employment...... 268, 200 2€6, 200 2€8 , 800 
Weekly pay roll. $87,395,000 $27,395,000 yep: | Weekly pay roll. $7,594,000 $7,58€,000 $7,396,000 
Weekly hours.... 41 41 41 | Weekly hours.... 38.5 39.5 8e 
Hourly earnings. $0.66 $0.66 $0.64 | Hourly earnings. $0.78 $0.77 $0.7€@ 
Weekly earnings. $27.20 $27.00 $2€.40 | Weekly earnings. $30.3 $30.35 $29. 35 

STEAM RAILROADS ELECTRIC RAILROADS 
Employment...... 1,002, 900 985, 200 1,042, 400 | Employment...... 191, 400 191, 200 195, 400 
Weekly pay roll. $81,680,000 $20,880,000 $28,715,000 | weekly pay roll. $5,465,000 $5,489,000 $5,405,000 
Weekly earnings. $21. €0 $21. 35 $27.55 Weekly earnings. $28.30 $28.25 $27. 60 

| 

BITUMINOUS COAL | LAUNDRIES 
Employment...... 357, 3800 3845, 400 351,800 | Employment...... 182, 600 180,000 186, 200 
Weekly pay roll. $7,152,000 $5,428,000 $6,091,000 | Weekly pay roll. $2,786,000 $2,720,000 $2,790,000 
Weekly hours.... 30 23 26 | Weekly hours.... 41 40.5 40 
Hourly earnings. $0.72 $0.74 $0.71 | Hourly earnings. $0.37 $0.37 $0. 28 
Weekly earnings. $21. 45 $16.70 $18.55 Weekly earnings. $15.75 $15.60 $15. H 

TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH — & CLEANING 
Employment...... 3876, 300 875, 200 377, 300 | Employment...... 49,000 47,400 49, 800 
Weekly pay roll. 0,758,000 $10,657,000 $10,310,000 | Weekly pay roll. $229,000 $882,000 $915 , 000 
Weekly hours.... 38.5 38.5 38.5 | Weekly hours.... 43 42 41 
Hourly earnings. $0.75 $0.75 $0.71 | Hourly earnings. $0.44 $0.44 $0. 46 
Weekly earnings. $28.10 $27.90 $26.80 | Weekly earnings. $19.10 $18.50 $18. 40 

* Preliminary = Revised 
xO 
BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN JUNE 1935 
AGRICULTURE 
Farm Income. The total cash income $438,000,000, as against $483,000,000 in Ma 

of farmers from all sources in June 1935 is and $422,000,000 in June 1934 Rental an 
estimated by the Department of Agriculture benefit payments in June are estimated at 
at $487,000.000, compared with $519,000,000 $49,000,000, which is $13,000,000 more thar 
in May and $451,000,000 in June of last year. in May and $20,000,000 more than in June 
Sales of farm products in June accounted for a year ago. 
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Farm Wages. Between July 1, 1934 and $27.30 on July 1, 1934, and $29.10 for the 
July 1, 1935 farm wage rates advanced in all S-year period, 1910-14. 
sections of the United States. For the On July 1, 1935 the monthly wage with 
country as a whole farm workers averaged board for farm labor varied in amount from 
$20.40 per month with board on July 1, 1935, $10.75 in Georgia and South Carolina to 
compared with $18.20 in July a year ago. $41 in California. With board the monthly 
The monthly average for the 5 years, 1910-14, wage rate ranged from $15.75 in Georgia to 
is also $20.40. Without board the farm $63.75 in Rhode Island. 
wages averaged $30.10 on July 1, 1935, 
INDUSTRY AND TRADE 
The daily average output at factories, The Federal Reserve Board's adjusted 
according to the Federal Reserve Board, de- index for industrial production in June was 
clined in June by about the amount usual at 86, compared with 100 in 1923-25, 85 in May, 
this time of the year. Production of coal, and 84 in June 1934. This means that 
automobiles, and lumber increased in June, for every 100 units of commodities (tons of 
while activity at cotton mills, shoe facto- coal, automobiles, freight cars loaded, 
ries, and meat packing estadlishments de- etc.) produced on the average per month dur- 
iclined. Activity at steel mills declined ing 1923-25, 86 such units were produced 
during June but increased after the first in June 1935, 85 in May, and 84 in June a 
week of July. year ago. 
oH | PR 
PHYSICAL VOLUME % INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Adjusted for Seasonal Variation 
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BUSINESS AND 


Automobiles. Total production of cars 


and trucks in the United States in June 
1935 is estimated at 361,300 units -- 3,400 
cars less than in the previous month, but 
54,800 units more than in June 1934. 

Bituminous Coal. Output of bitumi- 
nous coal in June 1935 is estimated at 
30,264,000 tons -- 3,474,000 tons more than 
in May and 4,387,000 tons more than in June 
a year ago. 

Building Permits. Contrary to the 


usual seasonal the value of building 
June was higher than in May. 
in 784 


which statistics are 


trend, 
construction in 


The value of building permits issued 


identical cities, for 
ed by the 
was approximately $76,960,000 June, 
pared with $69,740,000 in the previous month 
$40,970,000 June 1934. 
building this 
than in June of last year. 
Cotton Textiles. The cotton-textile 
386,000 bales 
83,000 bales 


collect Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


in com- 
The value of 
almost 90 


and in 


permits June was 


percent higher 


industry consumed of raw cote 


ton in June 1935 -- less than 
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INDUSTRIAL BAROMETERS 


in May 1935, but 
June 1934. 

Electric Power. Production of elec- 
power in June 1935 at 


million kilowatt hours per week -- 72 


23,000 bales more than in 


tric is estimated 
1. 783 
million kilowatt hours per week more than in 6. 
the preceding month and 82 million kilowatt 
hours more per week than in June a year ago. 
Railroad Freight Car Loadings. Class 
I railroads averaged in June 1935, 617,400 
freight cars loaded per week -- 36,000 
more per week than the previous 
but 8,800 per week 
corresponding month in 1934. 
Retail Trade. According 


eral Reserve Board reports 


cars 


in month 


cars less than in the 


the value 
June 1935 
May, 


partment store sales in 


proximately the same as in 
cent higher than 
Steel. 


in 


in June a year ago. 
Total production of steel 

1935 2,231,000 
less the 
829,000 than 
last year. 


in- 
tons -- 
precedi 


gots June was 
than 


tons 


405,000 tons in 
h 





mont and less in June 


of 





FEDERAL GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT AND RELIeF IN JUNE 1935 


Public Works, 
workers were employed on 


414,000 


construction 


Approximately 
P.W.A. 
projects in compared with 
the 


since 


June, 
This 
that 


employed 


previous month. 
November 1934 
persons have 


ls 


W.A. 
the month amount- 
Earnings 


been on P., proj- 


ects. Total 
ed 
of 
65 


pay rolls for 


to approximately $25,390,000. 
the 


cents per hour. 


workers employed averaged more than 
Emergency Conservation Work. The num- 
the 
increased by more 
The 

was approximately 
earnings 


ber of workers enrolled in Civilian 
Conservation Corps 
than 40,000 
total enrollment in June 
428,000. monthly 


excess of $19,700,000. 


in June 


from the previous month. 


Their were in 


Emergency Relief Work. Approximate]! 


2,100,000 persons were receiving relief work 
provided by the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration in June. 


nearly 128,000 


This is a decrease of 


from the previous month. The | 
total pay roll for the month is estimated at 
$58,000,000. 


Emergency Relief. Preliminary 
ports to the Federal Emergency Relief Admin-| 
istration from 140 cities indicate that the 
number of cases receiving emergency relief 
from public funds declined from 2,071,00C| 
in May to 2,003,000 in June. Expenditures; 
from public emergency relief funds decreaseé 
from approximately $67,400,000 in May 
$62,900,000 in June 1935. 


re-| 


’ 
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WHAT HAPPENED TO PRiceS IN JUNE 1935 










































































etal Wholesale Prices. Wholesale commodity wholesale commodity prices in June was 79.8, 
> elec. prices in June 1935 remained practically the compared with 80.2 in May, 74.6 in June 1934 
ted at same as in the previous month, decreasing and 100 in 1926. In other words, $79.80 
k -- 72 less than 1 percent. They were, however, could purchase in June 1935 the same amount 
than in 6.9 percent higher than in June a year ago. of commodities that cost $80.20 in May, 
ilowatt The Bureau of Labor Statistics index of $74.60 in June 1934, and $100 in 1926. 
ar ago, 
Class INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
617, 400 
O cars Ten 1926 JUNE JUNE INCREASE (+) OR DECREASE (—) 
month, 1935 1934 JUNE 1934 TO JUNE 1935 
in he 
Index Index Index Percent 
he Fed- Ai) qummegitiesd . sc tee te 100 79.8 74.6 + 6.9 
of de- 
was ap-| Farm products. ....... .| 100 78.8 63.3 + 23.7 
-6 per- Rew materials... ss ese es 100 76.4 67.3 + 18.5 
Semimanufactured articles... 100 73.9 72.9 + 1.4 
eel in- Finished products .......{ 100 82.2 78.2 + 6.1 
tons -- 
eceding 
im June Retail Food Prices. Average retail prices was 77 in June 1935, as against 77.4 
food prices in 51 cities located in various in May 1935, 67.7 in June 1934, and 100 in 
parts of the United States were one-half of 1926. This means that, for every dollar's 
l percent lower in June 1935 than in the worth of food bought at retail during 1926, 
preceding month. They were, however, 13.7 the purchaser paid on the average in June 
percent higher than a year ago. The Bureau and May of this year 77 and 77.4 cents, re- 
of Labor Statistics index of retail food spectively, and 67.7 cents in June 1934. 
AVERAGE RETAIL FOOD PRICES FOR THE COUNTRY AS A WHOLE 
—— RETAIL PRICE INCREASE (+) OR DECREASE (—) 
‘ iTEM JUNE 1934 TO JUNE 1935 
ef work JUNE 1935 JUNE 1934 
ief Ad-| 
ease of Cents Cents Cents Percent 
h. hel Bread, pound. .... 8.3 8.1 + 0.2 + 2.5 
nn isl Butter, pound ....| 81.6 30.2 + 1.4 + 4.6 
Milk, quart ....-. 11.9 11.2 + 67 + 6.3 
| Eggs, dozen ....-s 82.1 24.2 + 7.9 + 32.6 
ry res! Potatoes, pound ... 2.1 2.4 - -3 - 12.5 
Admin-| Lard, pound ..... 19.1 10.2 + 8.9 + 87.38 
at the Pork chops, pound .. 36.7 24.2 + 12.5 + 51.7 
relief Round steak, pound. . 37.6 28.1 + 9.5 + 33.8 
971,000} Sugar, pound..... 5.7 5.4 + -3 + 5.6 
ditures| Coffee, pound ....| 25.9 27.6 - af - 6.2 
creased 
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QUESTION ann. ANSWER DEPARTMENT 


1. WHAT IS THE PURPOSE OF THE NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS ACT? 


The National Labor Relations Act, ization, and designation of representatives ai 
which became law on July 5, 1935, aims to of their own choosing, for the purpose of en 
encourage collective bargaining and to pro- negotiating the terms and conditions of sing 
tect workers in the exercise of their rights their employment or other mutual aid or ae 
"to full freedom of association, self organ- protection." i 

2. 'S ALL LABOR COVERED BY THE NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS ACT? 

No. The Act applies only to labor in Railway Labor Act, all Federal, State, coun- 
industries engaged in interstate commerce. ty, or city employees, and workers in domes- 

It specifically excludes agricultural labor- tic service. vill 
ers, railroad workers already covered by the crac 
Sear 

3. WHO WILL ADMINISTER THE ACT? ead 

disp 

The Act creates a National Labor Re- The National Labor Relations Board is ‘~~ 
lations Board, to consist of three members authorized to establish regional and such are 
appointed by the Presi@ent with salaries of other agencies as may be necessary to carry wed 
$10,000 per year. out the purposes of the Act. aang 

ime 
4. WHAT ARE THE PRINCIPAL FUNCTIONS OF THE NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD? with 

The Board is empowered to prevent any division thereof) to be used as a basis for 
person from engaging in "unfair labor prac- workers’ representation in collective  bar- 
tices" as defined by the Act. It is charged gaining. It will determine the proper repre- 
with the task of designating the proper unit sentatives of the employees whenever a dis- 
(employer unit, craft unit, plant unit, or pute arises on this question. , 

3 41a 
5. WHAT LABOR PRACTICES ARE DEFINED BY THE ACT AS "UNFAIR®? izat 

The Act declares it to be unfair for b. To dominate or interfere with the 
employers: formation or administration of any labor or- 

ganization or contribute to its support. 

a. To interfere with, restrain, or coerce ec. To encourage or discourage membership a 
employees in the exercise of their right to in any labor organization by discrimination tsi 
self organization, or their right to form, in regard to hiring or firing employees. 
join, and assist labor organizations; to d. To discharge or otherwise discriminate 
bargain collectively through representatives against an employee because he has filed 
of their own choosing; and to engage in con- charges or given testimony under the Act. 
certed activities for the purpose of collec- e. To refuse to bargain collectively wit! 
tive bargaining and other mutual aid or pro- representatives of his employees chosen in Limi 

Nati 


tection. accordance with the provisions of the Act. 
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Act. 


6. 


The board will decide upon the proper 

be represented in collective bar- 

caining, that is, whether the employees of 
the entire firm shall vote together for firm 
whether those of a 


+ to 
oni 
univ ¥v 


representatives, or 
single plant shall vote 
tatives, or whether 
separate representatives, 
selected will 


plant represen- 
shall elect 
The names of 
be 


for 
each craft 
etc. 

trans- 


tho 
wilt 


representatives 
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HOW WILL REPRESENTATIVES FOR COLLECTIVE BARGAINING BE CHOSEN? 


mitted by the Board to the parties involved 

Those selected by a majority of employ- 
in the unit designated by the Board will 
of all the 


of a 


ees 
be the exclusive representatives 
employees in the unit. In the 
dispute, as to proper employee 
the Board may conduct a 
use other means to determine proper 


case 
representa- 
tives, secret elec- 
tion 
representation for the workers. 


or 


7. HOW WILLS THE NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS ACT BE ENFORCED? 


The Board 
unfair labor 
before the 
by the 
to the 
If upon 


National Labor Relations 
will summon those charged with 
practices to appear at a hearing 
any other agency designated 
the hearing both sides 
present their cases. 


the testimony the Board 


or 
At 
will 
of 
agency finds the employer has engaged 


3eard 


oard. 
dispute 


the taking or its 


in une 


fair labor practices, it will order him 


and desist" from such practices. 


require him to make 
to 


order. 


reports 


show that he has 
If 


the 


time to time complied 


this not obeyed, the Board 


secure from courts a restraining 


8. HOW DOES THE NATIONAL LABOR RELAT 


Employers may make an agreement with 


a labor organization to require as a condi- 


tion of employment membership in that organ- 


ization. Such labor organization must not, 
9. DO WORKERS RETA 
Yes. Section 13 of the Act provides 


he 


that "nothing in this Act shall be construed 


10. WILL THE NATIONAL 


OR MEDIATION AGEN 


No. The functions of the Board are 
limited to enforcing the provisions of the 
National Labor Relations Act. The Board is 
not authorized to appoint individuals for 


order or an injunction against the employer. 
Violation of this 
as contempt of court. 


injunction is punishable 


The Board has 
examine 


the power to subpoena 
records needed in 
Persons refusing 


punished for 


witnesses and 
passing upon the dispute. 

to obey subpoenas will also be 
of Any person who wilfully 
interferes with any member of the Board or 


in the performance of his 


contempt court. 


its agency duty 
than 
than 


ill be punished more 
.000, or by 
a 


or both. 


by a fine of not 
imprisonment for not more 


1ONS ACT AFFECT THE UNION SHOP AGREEMENT? 


be established, 
dy 
designated as 


however, maintained, or as- 


sisted the employer, and must have been 


the representative of the em- 


ployees concerned. 


IN THE RIGHT TO STRIKE? 


CY 


to interfere with or dimine 


in any way the right to strike." 


so as or impede 


ish 


LABOR RELATIONS BOARD ACT AS A CONCILIATION 


IN LABOR DISPUTES? 


the purpose of conciliation or 
where such service may be 


Department of Labor. 


mediation, 
obtained from the 





MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


The Monthly Labor Review, islation, wages and hours, employ- 
published each month by the Bureau ment, prices, etc. It also con- 
of Labor Statistics of the U. S. tains each month special articles 
Department of Labor, gives in much on labor and working conditions in 
greater detail than is possible in the United States and other coun- 
the Labor Information Bulletin tries. The July 1935 issue covers 
current information on labor leg- such topics as -- 

. 
New Hampshire unemployment insurance law 
Financial condition of British Insurance Fund at end of 1934 
Company stores and the scrip system 
Labor conditions in China, 1934 
Industrial employment in Japan, 1934 
Problems of apprenticeship in the newer industries 
Negro workers in Allegheny County (Pa.) industries 
Sickness among male industrial employees 
Strikes and lockouts in May 419535 
Florida Workmen's Compensation Act 
Agreement of radio telegraphists on Pacific Coast 
Agreement between metal trades workers and Sinclair Oil Co. 
Wage rates in American industries 
Earnings of handicraft workers in southern mountain regions 
Recruiting of seasonal labor by British employment exchanges 


Labor offices in the United States and in Canada 


The subscription price of other countries. Orders should be 
the Monthly Labor Review is $3.50 sent direct to the Superintendent 
per year in the United States, of Documents, Government Printing 
canada, and Mexico, and $4.75 in Office, Washington, D. C. 
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